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Why Worship? 


GREAT change has come over the minds of 
A countless people during the last half cen- 
tury in regard to the value of worship. 

Fifty years ago there were strong tendencies in 
the religious life of America, which seemed to 
indicate that worship was of little importance 
in genuine and practical religion, and even that 
in the years to come worship might disappear 
from the actual religious practice of many of our 
people. There was heard much emphasis on the 
personal obligation of religion to manifest itself 
in moral living, with the more or less explicit im- 
plication that as our national life developed a 
more mature religious character, worship would 
decrease as morality increased, so that eventually 
we should arrive at the point where the moral 
life could fairly absorb all other parts of the re- 
ligious life. When this advanced state. were 
reached, worship would take its place, as King 
Arthur’s armour, an interesting testimony to 
more primitive life, high up on the walls of time. 
There are comparatively few alert thinkers 


who hold this view today, and the chief reason 
for our change of outlook is growing under- 
standing of the fact that corporate life represents 
a definitely higher form of human existence than 
does mere individual life. We still admire the 
virtues of the primitive barbarian living either in 
isolation or in a loose aggregation of neighbours, 
but there are few thoughtful folk today who seri- 
ously hold that such life represents the highest 
form of human achievement. Despite the obvious 
faults, which none can deny, in the more unified 
and correlated forms of social living, most of our 
progressive thinkers today have the clear convic- 
tion that such an integrated life is a higher and 
richer form of life than that which is essentially 
individualistic. Equally, in such parts of life as 
medicine and scientific research, it is recognized 
that while the function of the individual is of 
course of infinite value, nevertheless this indi- 
vidualized vision and ability can find wider scope 
and more efficient result, if it be translated and 
applied in the corporate activities of man. 

From this standpoint we can see that true re- 
ligion must avoid two fatal pitfalls, which en- 
danger it on either side. It is easy, and the effort 
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has been often made, to turn religion exclusively 
into a form of socialized. worship, with little or 
no emphasis on individual moral obligation. The 
result of this must always be formalism, of a 
vicious and unhealthy type, and this no matter 
how beautiful or symbolic the corporate worship 
may be. On the other side, the danger is obvious- 
ly near, so to restrict religion to the sphere of in- 
dividual moral obligation that the potent and 
creative force of corporate worship shall be mini- 
mized and discounted. To adopt either of the 
above views is simply to take the easy course of 
narrow vision, and to blind our religious con- 
sciousness to one great half of the whole of Chris- 
tian truth. Just because either one of the above 
views is clear cut in itself, and appeals alluringly 
to us in that it omits significant objections on the 
other side, popular imagination tends to take up 
and run riot with one or the other of these views, 
to the serious narrowing of the broad and all 
sided outlook of historic Christianity. 

Indeed this appears to be the reason why the 
Episcopal Church, in its worship based on New 
Testament principles, is so often faulted from 
opposite and opposing sides. To some, Christian 
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worship, as portrayed in our Book of Common 
Prayer, seems hopelessly impoverished and so- 
cially inadequate. Many American men, accus- 
tomed to the more elaborate ceremonial of frater- 
nity and masonic lodge, find little to thrill their 
emotion and evoke their imagination in the sim- 
pler worship of the Church. They call for more 
and more symbolic corporate expression. Quite 
from the other end comes the complaint that our 
Prayer Book worship is entirely too elaborate, 
and that it imposes a restriction upon the free 
play of the individual spirit. To such people, cor- 
porate values in worship are meaningless, and it 
is the individual and only the individual that 
counts. It is not hard to see that both of these 
criticisms proceed from very narrow religious 
bases, and it is the duty of true religion resolutely 
and untiringly to uphold the wider platform. 
Always of course this has been the Church’s 
duty, but it is especially the case today when in 
many religious bodies other than our own a veri- 
table hunger for better worship is expressed. As 
a whole the face of American Protestantism has 
changed in regard to worship and its arts during 
recent years. The beauty of historic architecture, 
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the dignity ot religious vestments, the appeal of 
traditional music, the more satisfying nature of 
liturgical prayer, all these are ever more evident 
characteristics of American religion today in 
large parts of our land, no matter under what 
authority they appear. Yet the very popularity of 
this ritualistic movement outside our Church has 
brought with it inevitable dangers, dangers of 
the nouveaux riches, and it is here that our 
Church has the opportunity and obligation to 
contribute to American life something more 
tried and significant than the ceremonial novel- 
ties of Los Angeles. 


I 


ee worship of the Church is based upon a 
few tried and practical principles. In the first 
place, religion is looked upon as the putting of 
ourselves back into a union with God, a union 
which has been tragically lost. ‘To take the old 
meaning of the word “religion,” we find it made 
up of the root “lig,” as in our word “ligament,” 
and ‘re’ as in “repeat, restore, renew.” Thus 
religion is essentially a “binding back” or “bind- 
ing over again’ our soul with God. Just as our 
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ligaments bind parts of our body together, and 
without them our bodies would be flabby and 
helpless, so religion aims to bind back our char- 
acters into that union with God, which belongs 
to them by their creation. This is surely the les- 
son which the Adam and Eve story aims to bring 
home to us. We have, by the very fashion in 
which God has created us, the right and the abil- 
ity to intimate and unrestricted fellowship with 
God our ideal. Unfortunately, and in fact, we 
have through human experience lost that fellow- 
ship, and have wandered far from our Garden 
home. Nevertheless, religion has come in to re- 
store us to that fellowship with the Divine which 
we once enjoyed, and it is this “binding back” of 
our life with God which is the supreme essence 
and objective of religion. 

What is it which has shattered fellowship be- 
tween God and man? What has created this 
world tragedy? It is nothing else than the old fact 
of sin. This term is unpopular in many places 
today, often perhaps through the past popularity 
of some one definition of it. This popularity once 
lost, there is a tendency to deny the fact. In truth, 
however, there are few sane people who deny 
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the fact of sin, however they may seek to explain 
it. Common experience teaches us that there are 
mistakes and failures, errors and misfortunes 
throughout life. We recognize these, and so long 
as they belong to what we call Nature, we attach 
no blame to them, nor attribute sin to them. 
When Vesuvius breaks out, pours its molten lava 
down the hillside, and overwhelms some hun- 
dred people, we say it is a terrible catastrophe, 
a tragedy, but we never speak of Vesuvius as a 
“wicked” volcano, nor in any way describe its 
action as “‘sinful.’’ Just so soon, however, as cer- 
tain people run amok and take the same number 
of lives which Vesuvius did, there is no human 
being who will not pass moral judgment of some 
kind upon that action. Even those who argue 
most vociferously with us that we “ought not” to 
believe in moral responsibility, exhibit an enthu- 
silastic witness to the moral values of “ought.” 
Hence it is no exaggeration to say that our daily 
and universal experience makes vivid to us the 
fact which is known as sin, and it is this fact 
which the Church understands to have broken 
the fellowship of God with man. The wholesome- 
ness of that essential intimacy has been destroyed 
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by sin, and religion comes to bring back that 
wholesomeness, or health of character, which is 
the simple meaning of the word salvation. 

While every part of religion is in some way to 
bring back this divine fellowship, it is the special 
function of worship to recreate it. Through wor- 
ship, we pass out of ourselves into the presence 
of God. All genuine worship is a motion God- 
ward, and without worship religion tends to be- 
come fundamentally self-centered. Even the pray- 
ers of earnest people are often largely an ex- 
panded egoism. So long as religion starts with 
self, and the needs of self, it will inevitably de- 
velop into a highly refined, but actually selfish 
system, no matter how pious its expression may 
appear. “O God, give me this. O God I need this” 
—religion which is based on and starts with such 
factors is simply not the Christian religion at all. 
The Christian prayer starts with God, as the out- 
ward rush of the soul mounts up into the divine 
Presence. Only after some time, and in the light 
of that Presence, do we dare to come to our own 
needs. 

The above statements may seem extreme, but 
they are clearly the standard set for us by our 
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Lord in the Model Prayer. First and foremost 
comes that grand address of adoration, “Our 
Father which art in heaven.” There is nothing 
whatever of self in that. The soul rises to God 
and recognizes Him never as “My Father,” but 
always with the social note “Our Father.” Sec- 
ondly, we find the definite act of worship ‘“Hal- 
lowed be Thy name.” No petition there. Third- 
ly, ‘““Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven.” Petition is here, but it is 
a petion of submission, that the fellowship of 
God and Man may once again become as God 
willed it to be. It is only in the fourth petition, 
when we have been dwelling some time in God’s 
Presence that we are allowed to go on and make 
our petition for personal needs. “Give us this 
day our daily bread.” We are God’s children, and 
we approach Him as Father for support and pro- 
tection. How dare we, knowing ourselves, take 
the next petition on our lips? “And forgive us 
our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass 
against us.” There is no more austere prayer in 
liturgical history than this, when we ask God to 
act toward us, just as we act toward others. Final- 
ly, ‘‘And lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
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us from evil.” The true Christian does not mor- 
bidly rest in the past, but trustfully faces the 
future. 

These principles of religion, of sin, and of wor- 
ship are the foundations of the entire prayer life 
of the Church, as expressed in the Prayer Book. 


II 


[F worship starts with God and is a motion God- 

ward, then the action of worship may be de- 
scribed as “to give” and only incidentally “to 
get.” So much of our popular religion has denied 
this, that it is important for us to recognize this 
principle clearly and distinctly. The object of 
worship is to give to God what is due to Him. 
The reason that the pulpit and the lectern in our 
churches are not the central point of the archi- 
tecture, is that hearing sermons and even the 
Bible are not the central points of Christian wor- 
ship. The reason that the Lord’s Table is central 
architecturally is that at it we worship, that is, we 
give something to God “that only offering perfect 
in Thine eyes, the one, true, pure, immortal sac- 
rifice.”” Generalizing, we may say that if we are to 
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offer to God in worship what is appropriate to 
Him, our worship must express the ideals of the 
Good, the Beautiful, and the True. Any worship 
lacking these ‘‘motives” must obviously prove in- 
adequate. The trouble is that while we all admit 
this principle, temperamentally each of us tends 
toward the exalting of one of these ideals to the 
detriment of the others. Many Church quarrels 
have turned just on this point, namely, whether 
one or all of these ideals shall be recognized in 
worship. Some brethren are passionate for good- 
ness, with but slight interest in truth. Some extol 
beauty and have little devotion to goodness. With 
some truth is everything, and beauty negligible. 
The important thing for us to recall is that for 
true worship no one of these divisions is one whit 
more choice than any other (however much any 
one may appeal to us). It is the duty of the 
Church to maintain broad and complete imparti- 
ality in support of all three. The whole portrait 
of the Christian God is necessary for full Chris- 
tian worship. 

But while it is God who is to be worshiped, it 
is man who worships, and therefore it is impor- 
tant for us to understand what we as human be- 
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ings are. We are certainly not mere “souls,” and 
it is only a very superficial psychological analysis 
which has ever allowed us to imagine we are. 
We are personalities, and personalities every- 
where and always mean souls and bodies. It may 
sound very pious to remark that “our bodies are 
of no account,” but such a judgment is not only 
ancient heresy but contemporary nonsense. No- 
where do I ever know a personality save through 
some physical and external manifestation. Never 
can I ever cause my own innermost personality 
to function save by some bodily manifestation. 
In short, neither I nor any personality I have ever 
experienced can be at all adequately described 
as “souls.” Even God when He wished to reveal 
His personality to us in all His spirituality had to 
make use of a human body. Hence, if we are to 
worship with all our personality, we must wor- 
ship with the whole man, and that means wor- 
ship with bodies as well as souls. 

All of God, and all of man. We may not stop 
even there. It is a fact of experience that God 
wills always to act toward us through human 
means. The most precious gift of all which He 
gives us, that of our life, comes to us never 
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directly from Him but only through the medium 
of our parents. The building up of our personal- 
ity as the temple of moral character is dependent 
upon physical media of food and health, and the 
more remote media of education, schools, and 
teachers. God is doing all this for us, but always 
does He act through media which are parts of hu- 
man life. Hence it is true that worship stretches 
out and would embrace the entire life of the 
universe, all life and all its parts as sacramental, 
1.e., capable of serving in the worship of God. 

All God, all man, all life, these are the ingredi- 
ents of worship. 

There is a popular contemporary judgment 
which asserts that all religions, in their teaching, 
are the same and that it is only in their external 
manifestation that they differ. Mr. Gilbert Ches- 
terton has brought home to us the truth, that any 
careful analysis of the history of religions will 
demonstrate the complete falsity of such a notion. 
In the long history of religions, externals remain 
comparatively the same. It is the vital teaching 
which differs. Could we transplant ourselves 
three thousand years back into the worship in an 
Egyptian temple, or even a few hundred years 
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back into the Aztec worship in Mexico, we should 
find ourselves strangely at home so far as exter- 
nals went. We should find a temple of religious 
architecture, choirs with sacred chants, clergy 
with peculiar vesture, people in symbolic pos- 
ture. By and large the externals would all appear 
to us as parts of worship with which we are today 
familiar. But wherein would Aztec worship differ 
from Christian worship? Not in its externals, but 
in its doctrinal teaching. Both Aztecs and Chris- 
tians have altars and sacrifices, but the one is the 
bloody altar with a human sacrifice to a god of 
hate. The other is the fellowship altar with a 
divine offering to the God of Love. It is the teach- 
ing which marks the difference, not the altar, and 
vestments, and choirs. 

It is on this basis that we value the historic wor- 
ship in the Prayer Book as a veritable treasury 
of devotion in the religious evolution of man. 
There is hardly an element in our worship today, 
the origin of which is not lost in the ever richer 
story of man’s search for God. Prayers, forms, 
vestments, ornaments all of a practical and utili- 
tarian purpose at one time, all taken over by the 
energizing spirit of man, consecrated to God’s 
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service, and themselves becoming fertile with re- 
ligious suggestion and inspirational value. 

Ceremonial worship therefore has both the 
value and lack of value in any system of man- 
ners. No code of manners can claim to have ab- 
solute value, but is only relative to time and 
space. Ceremonial, or ecclesiastical manners, rests 
under these same limitations, but also has the 
same worth. No religious ceremonial in itself has 
any value in the sight of God, but all religious 
ceremonial as the shorthand symbol of corporate 
fellowship has great value for the spirit of man. 
Practically all people admit this in essence, and 
the only question is as to the adoption of small 
town religious manners, or those recognized and 
practiced by mankind at large. 


III 


Wises disciples of our Lord started their religion 

with clear cut ideals of worship and with defi- 
nite experience in its practice. As loyal Jews, the 
first Christians were entirely familiar with syna- 
gogue worship and with temple worship. There 
could be but the one temple, and that at Jerusa- 
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lem. There the worship was extremely ritualistic, 
with the ceremonial of sacrifice, the chanting of 
the choirs, and the daily offering of incense. On 
the other hand, the worship of the synagogue was 
extremely simple, and can by us best be under- 
stood as a Prayer Meeting service. It consisted of 
psalms, reading from the Old Testament, ex- 
planation of the reading in exhortation upon it, 
a brief creedal affirmation, and some prayers. 
While all Jews knew about the temple worship, 
it was the synagogue worship in which every 
week they took part. 

Unquestionably, therefore, the primitive 
Church in Jerusalem attended the synagogue 
service every Sabbath, just as their ancestors had 
done for centuries. Then the next day, Sunday, 
they attended a second and distinctively Chris- 
tian service, probably held in some private house. 
This service was known as “the Breaking of 
Bread.” This double routine of worship had 
obvious disadvantages in it, and so, not far from 
the middle of the first century, a new service 
gradually emerged, which was simply the old 
synagogue service of Saturday pushed up to Sun- 
day, and used as the first part of the service of the 
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Breaking of Bread. At about the same time in all 
probability this complete service, composed of 
both Jewish and Christian elements, received the 
new popular name of “Eucharist.” This was the 
regular and the only Sunday service of the Chris- 
tian Church for several centuries. 

When in the worship of our Church we put the 
Eucharist into the place of prominence, we ought 
never to forget the significance of that term, as 
adopted by the early Church. The Eucharist is a 
Thanksgiving Service. When each week, Chris- 
tians came together to worship God, they assem- 
bled not to grovel before Him as slaves, nor to 
pester Him with petitions as clients, but chiefly 
and outstandingly to thank Him, to pour forth 
their gratitude to Him, as faithful children who 
are keenly aware of the rich heritage which a lov- 
ing Father has provided for them. This is the 
vigourous wholesomeness of genuine Eucharistic 
worship. How thin and selfish, and almost sub- 
Christian most of our worship today appears! 

Quite naturally, once this norm of Christian 
worship has been established, the far reaching 
“law of imitation” jumped into play. This is a 
law which every mother knows. Long before the 
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child is ready for school, long before there is any 
conscious education of any sort, even while the 
infant is still in his cradle and gazes out at his 
world in wide-eyed receptivity, the law of imita- 
tion has been at work to mould and develop him 
according to the standard of those about him. 
Even so, the succeeding generations of ministry, 
taking up the work of the Apostles, and having 
no books of worship to guide them, must inevi- 
tably have developed their own worship activities 
along the general lines which they remembered 
from their predecessors. Can we imagine a devout 
Greek youth, set apart for the ministry by St. 
Paul, celebrating the holy mysteries in an entirely 
different fashion from that which he remembered 
his Father in God doing? Surely not, and there- 
fore the Church clung tenaciously in her worship 
to the same dress, the phraseology, the same gen- 
eral postures, which she remembered from the 
earliest days. 

This is the treasure of very great spiritual 
worth which the Episcopal Church presents to 
American life in her historic and dignified wor- 
ship. Certain voices urge her to minimize and soft 
pedal this part of her Gospel. Quite to the con- 
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trary, there is abundant reason to emphasize and 
extol just this often neglected jewel of Christian 
teaching. Outside the Church today, the world is 
feverishly seeking for the equivalent of the values 
of Christian worship. Where Christianity has 
been abolished, new religious calendars, new re- 
ligious fetes, new religious postures and gestures 
are being popularized to take the place of similar 
calendars, festivals, and gestures in Christian 
worship. 

Surely this is precisely not the time to obscure 
in any degree the genuine treasure of historic 
worship which our Church has received from our 
fathers and would transmit to our children. For 
American life to descend to Main Street and ac- 
cept it as its cultural standard—almost all Ameri- 
cans agree that that would impoverish and render 
drab our national life. Equally, for the Episcopal 
Church to relax her standards of historic wor- 
ship, and descend to the level of an American 
religious Main Street, would be for her to prove 
false to the noble opportunity which opens be- 
fore her, of bringing American life, with its vast 
possibilities and as yet untapped religious crea- 
tiveness, into the international fellowship of 
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Christian worship, when the Lord God will bring 
out treasures both old and new, and the heritage 
of the ages will become the experience of 
tomorrow. 


The Order of the Holy Cross is a monastic 
community for men in the Episcopal Church. 
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